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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN MAID-SERVANTS AND 
MISTRESSES. 
[Ir is not necessary to bespeak the reader’s attention to the follow- 
ing letter. Our interesting correspondent has at no time any need 
of an usher. But strong agreement of opinion sometimes finds it 
difficult to retain the expression of its pleasure ; and we cannot help 
saying how cordially this is the case with us in the present instance. 
—Edit.} 
TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,—Noble and surpassing as English people are apt to esteem 
their own qualifications, and true as this is, with regard to most of 
those relating to physical knowledge, and many touching on moral 
knowledge, there yet exist various matters in which they are 
lamentably behind the rest of the world, and even those nations 
over whom they are accustomed to arrogate superiority as a matter 
of course. I shall instance one variety, viz. that feeling of aristo- 
cratic contempt, which every one, from the king down to the 
cobler, thinks it his duty to evince towards those below his own 
grade of artificial distinction. I had better subdivide even this, and 
grievous as it is to me, I must animadvert upon that part in which 
the gentler sex have more upon their conscience than even the 
males. I allude to the treatment of domestic servants, more espe- 
cially the females. 

‘How shocking bad the servants are now-a-days,’ is a phrase 
which [ shall take for my text,—a phrase which has, I believe, been 
in use in all ages and all countries, from the time that the increase 
of the human race first caused the invention of servants, down to 
the present day. Amongst the higher classes of society in England, 
they are denominated ‘ wretches,’ an universally conceeded matter. 
Where is my ‘ fellow?’ exclaims the dandy. Send my ‘ woman’ 
tome! calls out the high-born lady; as if they were actually ani- 
mals of a different species. Change the phrases from one to the 
other; give the * woman’ to the dandy, and the ‘ fellow’ to the 
lady, they would sound rather oddly; but no more impropriety 
would be dreamed of by the parties, than Squire Western dreamed 
of between his daughter and Tom Jones; because the china part of 
the human species imagine-that the crocks are only fit to be broken 
into sherds ; certainly not tobe put on the same table together with 
them. Amongst the country aristocracy, there is less of this feeling ; 
the commanders become more human, and the servitors less sub- 
servient ; nay, the huntsman and gamekeeper rise to a sort of half- 
familiar companionship, which is the true state in which all de- 
pendents should be placed, at least by those who conceive, that the 
love and respect of their inferiors is better worth having, than either 
their sycophancy or their terror. Compare the species of servant 
last named with the insolent and degraded race, known in town by 
the name of footmen. Look at the manly, independent, yet respect- 
ful appearance of the one, and the cringing, abject servility of the 
other. Is there not something in the liveried badge tending to pro- 
duce this difference? Is it not the consciousness that he wears 
publicly the outward and visible sign of slavery, ou which the 
very lowest of the populace are accustomed to vent their 
withering scorn? Is it not this consciousness which makes 
the serving-man reckless of the ordinary decencies and mo- 
ralities of life, where they are not enforced by stripes or 
punishment ; and, like the Eastern Indian of lost caste, dooms 
his existence to pass away in the constantly-shifting alter- 
nations of a slave and an oppressor combined? The liveried serv- 
ing man is not a legal slave,—but he is worse,—he is a moral slave. 
Were his body only in fetters, he might burst from them, and escape; 
but his mind is crushed; he is stamped with the brand of mental 
degradation, from which he has no escape. It is felony to enslave 
the body of an African black, but to abase and destroy the mind of 
an English white entitles the actor of such nefarious wickedness to 





the designation of ‘ gentleman!’ I am no defender of the pursuits 
either of the huntsman or gamekeeper. I merely cited them as an 
evidence that the half-national uniform which they wear is not 
debasing, like the livery of a badge-coated serving-man. 

The middle classes of society pique themselves upon their supe- 
rior rationality and morality, when compared with the aristocracy ; 
but their aristocratic feelings and tendencies are, notwithstanding, 
frequently more obtrusive than those of the higher classes ; because, 
the latter being so immeasurably removed, in their own estimation, 
from the mere human beings, they can afford at times to unbend 
towards them, just as they pat their favourite dogs ; and they think, 
with as little likelihood of being confounded with them, But none 
can bear with the class immediately below them, because they think 
the barriers of ‘ proper respect’ would be thereby broken down ; 
just as the two Esquimaux took offence at the ourang-outang ; and 
as a dustman refuses to keep company with a sweep. That there 
are philosophers amongst all classes, no one can doubt, as witness 
the German Prince with a fairy-book name, and Rowland Detrosier, 
the enlightened fustian-cutter of Manchester ; but unfortunately, 
such benefactors of their species are few in number. Amongst the 
female sex also are to be found, here and there, rich and rare speci- 
mens of what all might be, were their training equal to their powers ; 
but, alas! the blighting selfishness of man has condemned the 
majority to mediocrity, and numbers to absolute inferiority. I am 
a worshipper of woman in general, and therefore I may be allowed 
to speak strongly of the defects which obscure her native loveliness. 

Has it never occurred to you, to see a badly-trained lady 
of the middle ranks hiring a female servant? Did you mark 
the charity-girl-looking appearance of the poor, humble depen- 
dent? If she be pretty, woe for her! unless she be successful in 
hiding it with the slouched-down bonnet and cap, and the utter 
absence of even a stray curl to set off her cheek or forehead. 
Frightened to death, and humbly faltering forth her “ yes Ma’am !” 
and “no Ma’am !” and replying in the affirmative to some twenty 
questions of labouring capacity, her mistress at length vouchsafes 
to be pleased, and she is hired if her character suits. The ill-will, 
perhaps, of a former mistress being got over, she gains her new 
place ; and in a month or two, being used to “the ways of the 
house,” ventures with a little pardonable female vanity on a spare 
curl, a scrap of lace on her cap, or a new gown, cut, as near as her 
imperfect coup d’eil will allow her, on the model of one worn by 
her mistress; perhaps she is detected in the unpardonable fact of 
trying on a bonnet of her mistress, with the heinous intention of 
purchasing one like it. She is then forthwith called in to a private 
lecture. If the lady happens to be of the genus irritabile, per- 
chance the phrases “hussey” and “slut” will form part of the 
discourse; but if she be marvellous proper in all her ways,—a 
pattern lady in short,—she will indulge in a somewhat tedious 
exordium, that all her speech is for the good of the lectured party ; 
and then conclude, by telling her that the love of dress will be her 
destruction, by inducing the “ fellows” to look after her. Both 
classes of lady act in the capacity of judge, never suffering the pri- 
soner at the bar to make any reply after sentence, which is always 
included in one paragraph with the opening,—* No answering, if 
you please. I never suffer any servant to answer me.” The poor 
girl, thus dismissed, consigns, with a heavy heart, her finery to the 
bottom of her “ box,” and sighs for the day when she may be mar- 
ried like her mistress, and wear what clothes she pleases, without 
asking anybody’s leave. u reste her situation is tolerably comfor- 
table, saving that she is somewhat of a bonded slave, only allowed 
to go out once a month, and to have no “ followers.” What a 
pity it is, that provisions are not cheap in England; for then the 
poor girls would be allowed as many followers as they pleased ! 
Permission to dress as they please, and to have followers, is what 
astonishes all the poor girls who emigrate to the United States ; 
and it is the first thing about which they write home to their friends, 

The love of dress amongst female servants is no doubt one cause 
of the ruin of many of them; but did it never strike Mrs Grundy, 
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that Eve’ ate the apple in the garden more on account of the pole 
bition, than from any particular fancy she had for it ? \ Forester,’ 
Miss Edgeworth’s tale acknowledges ‘that if stoppers were veal 
tight into the spouts of tea kettles, they would.burst ;’ and sodothe 
female servants, to whom dress is absolutely forbidden. If Mrs 
Grundy should chance to be deficient in) comeliness, and her hand 
maiden be well supplied in her own estimation with that quality, the 
prohibition will assuredly be attributed to envy, and therefore will be 
the more likely to be broken through, on the first opportunity. All 
human beings possessed of right feelings, like to be well estimated 
by their fellows. ‘Those without minds, or with uncultivated minds, 
can attract no attention. This is frequently the case with female 
servants, and therefore they dress, themselves ‘ out of all cess.’ The 
best way to moderate the propensity, would be to arrange the matter 
as is done at Canterbury; which town, being the see of an Arch- 
bishop, must of course be correctly regulated. There, all female 
servants (they are mostly wise enough not to use male ones) are 
allowed to dress. themselves, and walk out, between the hours of 
seven and eight every evening; and a glorious shew they make at 
the close of a bright summer’s day.. By-the bye, I make it a rule 
in travelling, never to go to an inn where there are male servants, 
unless necessity obliges me. The very music of a female servant’s 
tone; (when respectable, as a cousin or niece of the innkeeper), is 
worth double the amount of the reckoning. And then the cheerful 
kindly attention, when perhaps, stretched on the bed of helpless 
sickness. Then indeed have I felt with Ledyard— 
‘ Their courteous looks, their words caressing, 

Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman’s the stranger’s general blessing, 

From sultry India to the Pole !’ 
The species of servant I ‘have described, is of the comparatively 
happy class. I now turn to the dark side of the question. I 
have a scene in my mind’s eye at this moment, and I will describe it. 
I one day stepped into a broker’s shop, which was one of those non- 
deseript places, one half filled with curiosities, and the other half 
with furniture. It was towards the close of a dirty Saturday— 
dirty in more ways than one, for it is the greatest cheating and 
lying day in the whole week, Sunday not excepted, 1 was ensconced 
behind a formidable tall wardrobe, just such a one as led up the dance 
at ‘the i inn, where the bold dragoon stopped in Holland ; and was 
busily occupied in examining an old smoky painting, when a shrill 
burst’ of female rage rung in my ears, aud I peeped between the 
aforesaid wardrobe, and a branch of ancient bedstead posts, some- 
what resembling Roman fasces on a large scale, to see what matter 
night be. transacting. 

A little woman, with a turned up nose, rather red at the end, and 
two fiery looking eyes, flashing with rage, stood, as well as her size 
would, allow her, in the attitude of a Pythoness, holding at arms 
length’ a delft ware dish, on which were some cold potatoes to which 
her left ‘hand pointed, while a girl about sixteen, who presented a 
figure half-way between a charity school girl and a maid-servant, was 
looking at her in mute astonishment, like a figure just escaped from 
one of Hogarth’s pictures. ‘ You audacious hussey you !’ screamed 
the broker’s wife, ‘ you good-for-nothing wretch! you’ve been 
stealing the potatoes again, have you! This is what I get by taking 
you off the parish, and giving you a good bed to sleep on, you lazy 
toad you, 
you well, and yet you must be robbing me, you good-for-nothing 
maux you.” I know not how much longer this philippic might have 


continued, or whether it might have proceeded to shoe-heeling the | 


culprit, but I stepped into view, and the storm ceased. The girl 


fell to work, brushing the furniture, and the brokeress, slipping the | of their employers. 


nm | ignorance, having [none other to compare them with: and it must 
be remembered that all good and evil is by comparison. I have 
rambled half over the earth’s surface, and beg to assure the good 
ladies, who labour under the delusion about the badness of ser. 
vants (if I nay be allowed to parody Alfred Tennyson’s beautify} 
song) that 

* There are no maids like English maids, 

Such working maids as they be.’ 

In the United States, good servants may be had, but they must be 
paid a much higher rate of wages than in England, and they must 
be treated much more like human beings. The black slaves of the 
American continent and isles are not so obedient, so humble, 
the free English domestics. The Indians who compose the ser- 
vants of Peru are virtually, though not legally, slaves; and they 
are stupid and sullen. In -most of the countries of Spanish Ame- 
rica, the domestics are divided into two classes, criadas and ser. 
vientes. The former are negresses, either slaves or free; they are 
occupied in coarse labours, such as cookery, &c. The lattér are 
whites in appearance, though from some tinge of black or Indian 
blood they rank as mulatas, or chinas. With the exception of sitting 
down to the same table, and intermarrying, they are treated pre- 
cisely as if they were part of the family, and their duties are con- 
fined to the lighter parts of household work, sewing, &c. An 
English maid-servant going to those countries, as she is of white 
blood, if she be at all educated, becomes a lady in rank, unless she 
is obliged to continue a menial, which is rarely the case, especially 
if she happens to be pretty, for she gets married; but she rarely 
acquires the grace and sweetness of modulation, in the sound of the 
voice, peculiar to all Spanish women; and of which the very ne 
gresses seem half to partake. 

In Buenos Ayres, where servants are scarce, I have known a 
negress hired by an English family in the morning, at the-rate of 
thirty shillings per month, and in the evening present herself in the 
sitting room, caparisoned in china crape and silk stockings,—not to 
ask leave—but .to give notice—that she was going to mass. » The 
English family being greenhorns, refused permission, and quarrelled 
ere I could interfere. The consequence was, that the dark-skinned 














Such good wages as I am paying you too, and feeding | 





| lady gave warning, received her day’s wages, and quitted her place, 
| all in five minutes. The family grew wiser subsequently. Two 
ungainly, gawky, boarding-school importations, who arrived at the 
same town with ‘Pa,’ after duly taking lessons in housekeeping 
under a maiden aunt, were delighted with the idea of keeping Pa’s 
house; and as soon as he got one, they hired as servant; a muluta 


woman; to whom the first order they gave in broken Spanish was» 


—to scour all the floors of the house. The mu/uta, who had never 
heard of such doings, was horrified, and flatly refused ; the dam- 
sels insisted, and the dingy lady quitted her new situation. She 
spread the report. of the strange ways of the strangers far and wide, 
and not a servant could they get for love or money. Nothing 
daunted, these lengthy patterns of good householdry resolved to 
perform the scrubbing in propria persona. Aprons were made, and 
they ‘downed on their knees’ to the task of shaming the hand- 
maidens of Buenos Ayres. The result was, they caught a violent 
cold each, and after three days futile labour they discovered, that— 
tiled floors were better without scrubbing. 


They ‘also grew wiser 
in time. 


There is one remarkable difference between the servants of Eng- 
land and the servants of the Continent, both of Europe and Ame- 
rica. The former are for the most part merely hirelings, whose 
interest, as they themselves conceive, is in direct opposition to that 
The latter are, with few exceptions, attached 


dish of potatoes out of sight, stroked down her apron, and said to | by a stronger bond than their mere wages, to their masters and mis- 


me in an apologetic tone, ‘ Dear me, Sir, the servants are so shock- 
ing bad now-a-days.’ 
curious to know something more of ‘ the state of Denmark,’ fell 
to examining some old engravings. The girl being called away to 
wait on the lodgers, the brokeress became very communicative, 
after I had suffered her to cheat me of a shilling extra on the price 
of the prints ; and I gleaned the,knowledge, that the potato steal- 
ing offender’s business was daily to cook, make beds, and ‘ do for’ 
(which phrase by the bye I have never been able clearly to com- 
prehend, though so common) her mistress and family, and three 
families of lodgers; scrub down the stairs every Saturday after 
dark, and all the rooms once a month. She also had to sew for 
her mistress and family, and all her ‘ overtime’ was passed im giving 
a brilliant polish to the furniture exposed for sale. For all this, 
she was paid the handsome remuneration of—three pounds per 
annum in sterling money of the reali ! 
* How shocking bad the servants are now-a-days !’ 


I begged her to make no apology, but being | 


| tresses. 





In many cases they have been known to peril life and 
limb in their service ; and even with slaves, this has frequently been 
the case. Why is this? Because the English treat their servants 
with all possible hauteur, as if they were not of the same creation 
as themselves ; and endeavour, on all occasions, to draw as broad a 
line as possible between them. The foreigners, on the contrary, 
treat their servants as human beings, and there is a great interest 
mutually felt in each other’s affairs. 


‘ Keep the servants ata proper 
distance, my dear,’ 


is the lesson of an English mother to her 
children ; and after that, she too frequently leaves her children to 
be managed and brought up by the despised servants. Unfortu- 


nately, too great is the necessity for keeping the children apart 
from the servants; for the mode in which the latter are treated 
begets many vices, which would be perpetuated in the children; for 
nature is fond of types, and readily takes a lesson of evil as well as 
of good. Even external appearance has some effect, and were I 
the proprietor of a family of children, I should insist on all the 





The fact is, that those who complain of English servants do it in 
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nursery maids being as handsome, as well as good, as they could be’ 
Jealousy, the same passion which impels Mrs Grundy to Keep 
her servants ata distance, also impels her to select them of the most 
ugly kind, and, consequently, her children take after them. Poor 
unfortunate woman ! how she suffers for her short-sightedness ! 


Affiongst the Spanish ladies, itis a custom to dress théuisélves?|". 
very plainly, and their negress attendants richly and gaily, as if they 


trampled upon meretricious ornaments: but notwithstanding, they 
treat them: with all kindness. In the West India islands, itis a 
common thing fot a mistress to lend her slave girl her richest 
jewellery, to go to a dance in, after she has dizened her out with 
clothing. The feeling at hottem is, it is true, the absolute certainty 
that no one can possibly confound the distinction between them, 
as {have before stated is the feeling of the English aristocracy, 
when they use familiarity with their servants. The West Indian 
adorns her slave girl, just as she. would adorn her poodle dog, and 
would cause them both to be whipped alike, if they offended her; 
but as the intellect of the girl is not immeasurably above that of the 
poodle, she does not feel or reason upon it, beyond the pleasure 
which she experiences in the goodness of ‘ Missee.’ What might 
not. English females do with their servants, were they to strive to 
attach them by kindness, in lieu of repelling them with hauteur ! 
Eve if they met with ingratitude in so doing, as they sometimes 
assert, let them recollect, that the act of beneficence is its own 
reward. She who works-good, only for the sake of gratitude, will 
reap but a harvest of tares. Let her work it from the best of all 
motives, the approval of her own conscience, and she will never 
be disappointed. 

Look at the mode in which the French treat their servants! [ do 
not allude to the French who have mueh dealing with the English, 
but the French who are undebauched by the love of money, which, 
as the boys’ copy says, ‘ isthe root of all evil.’ If a French maid— 
servant has a love affair, she consults her mistress about it, and de- 
bates all the pro’s and con’s with her; the natural emotions.of the 
heart are not stifled; the mistress feels interested in the welfare of 
her dependant ; she advises her, and promotes her happiness, be- 
cause she feels that she is part of her own family, and the gratitude’ 
of the servant, for the sympathy of her superior, is mostly un- 
bounded. Where is the cold heart that has not leaped in, its 
owner’s bosom, at Stérne’s description of La Fleur moving a step 
towards him, while the landlord of the hotel moved a step away, 
wher he expected to-be sent-to'the Bastille? Owing to the want 
of 's: sympathy inthe treatment they experience from. their masters 
and mistresses, English servants care for nothing except their own 
pecuniary and sensual interest. Like the rats from a falling house, 
they slink away the moment a family begins to shew signs of poverty. 
Not so in France and Spain. Many instances might be adduced of 
kindly attachment from servants, when their protectors have been 
no longer able to protect them, which would draw tears from the 
eyes of the fecling. When I think of these things, and how much 
is lost in this noble country, for want of their being better under- 
stood, I am half tempted to execrate the invention of money, and 
wish that we were all once more converted into patriarchal agricul- 
turists. But then we should be depreciated i in other matters, so I 
suppose we must remain as. we are, and improve as we can, by 
degrees. What English lady is there, who would for once think 
that her young handmaiden had precisely the same feelings and 


or espidgleri¢, at least 1 hope so—cranberry jam.is so much better 
than gooseberry. I dare say she is ‘a miniature of the portrait in 
page 70 of the Tale of Tucuman. If-so, I should like to haye her 
for a chimney ornament, under’a French gious, 1 to take down, and 


be prattled to by her, thus forget at times, 
CaQkok ‘ The ills, 
’ That flesh is heir to.” 


I hope she will not snub?’ me for my advances. If so, she must 
‘lay the wite’ on Philo-Tatler, who has been ‘ spiriting me up.’ 
I am sure she would lend her trinkets to her hand-maiden, as they 
do in France, 





[There is so much animal spirit in the following song,—such a 
dance of gaiety in the manner, and energy of purpose in the pro» 
posal,—that in spite of a little ultra vivacity in the conclusion of 
the first stanza, we have been unable to withhold it from the 
reader], 
A LAY OF LINCOLN’S INN. 
OR A NEW PROPOSAL FOR IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
LAW COURTS. 


Being an entire new Song on the joint interests of Lio sett Fibbing.. 
I aver that old Coke was a prig 

With his law, and his long-winded talks of it; 

As to Littleton, dash his old wig— 

If I had it, ’'d make a Guy Fawkes of it. 

The Reporters, with all their vile clique, 

The two Veseys, Croke, Selwin, East and Barrow ; 

Let us treat the old frumps to a kick. 

And consign thet to hell in a hand-barrow. 


Down at Westutnier each snuffy judge 
Makes the forum look like an old wives’ court, 
It were better instead of such fudge, 

To convert the great hall to a fives-court. 

For how many the suitors must be, 

Dans une cour de la justice a poindre, 

Where a left-handed winder’s the plea, 

Aud a punch in the head the rejoinder. 


Real actions of course would abound, 

Nor would deeds of indenture be few ones, 
Aud one trial would leave but small ground, 
For the motions we read of for new ones, ~ 
Even Barristers practice must praise, 

Where the science of fibbing’s so prime, Sirs ; 
While instead of vexatious delays, 

We'd have nothing but half minute time, Sirs. 


Though conveyancers wax malcontent, 
One knock down is worth all their recitals ; 
Then the party would take by descent, 
Which we know is the best of all titles. 

To their chambers attorneys would come, 
Fee in hand, with a view to retaining ; 

To the clerk, ‘ Is your master at home ?” 

‘ No, my master is out, Sir, a-training.’ 





wishes as herself, and thereupon would make her a dress to be 
smart in, and lend her her trinkets, as they do in France? Sucha 
preceeding Mrs Grundy would pronounce monstrous; but never- 
theless, I will maintain that it would be an act of beneficence; and 
more appreciated by an unsophisticated country girl than three 
guineas per annum extra wages. The one would be merely doing 
her a charity; the other would be elevating her in the scale of 
humanity, as Sterne’s beggar gave the pinch of snuff more gladly 











Erratum.—lIn the advertisement of the ‘ Maid of Honour, &c.’ in Satur- 
day’s paper. instead of Sold by @. Ruger, Hollywell-street, the name should 
have been G. Berger. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
‘ Napoleon’s Tomb’ shall be inserted. 














than he received the alms; while the one would be merely buying 


Henricus has our thanks; but his remarks have been anticipated. 





her service, the other would fix a firm hold on her lasting gratitude. 
Mrs Grundy, no doubt, would expect her trinkets to be stolen; and 
by a sophisticated town-servant there might be some chance of it, 
but—they manage these matters better in France. And not doubt- 
ing that the time will come when Mrs Grundy’s influence will be on 
the decline, and they will also manage these matters better in Eng- 
land, I remain, very truly yours, 
Noy. 26, 1831. Junius Repivivus., 
P.S. I fear that this long epistle will after all be wasted, because 
there are assuredly no Mrs Grundy’s amongst the readers of the 
Tatler. Many thanks to Agricola for his donhommie. Remember 
me to him, and also to his ‘ youngest daughter.’ I have no doubt 
she is a little love, with a slight—a very slight—spice of diablerie 


W. H. is received. He takes too serious and solemn a view of the point 
mentioned in the beginning of his letter. 

The remarks of * * L. will be noticed the first opportunity. We conclude 
he did not mean anything serious in his very correct transcription of 
¢ shakes does.’ 

Our friend Civis is received. He will smile to hear that we had just re- 
ceived a letter respecting extracts from books, containing a request diame- 
trically opposite to his own. 

The offer of M. L—s is declined. 


The notice of the Dissecting Story inthe New Monthly Magazine, forthwith. 
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PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Daury-Lang.—Artaxerxes—Popping the Question—Comfortable Lodgings. 
CovENnT-GaRDEN.—Artaxerxes—Blue Devils—The Irish Ambassador. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Vatvante Memoranpum.—Those who are 
tenacious on the score of their faults, shew that they 
have = Virtues to bring as a set-off against them.— 
Haslit. 


— The comedy, ‘ The Two Brothers,’ be- 
gins with these words repeated four times. ‘ Things 
go on wrong.’ The mayor of a small manufactoring 
town (under the reign of Charls X.) fancying an 
allusion under those words, had erased them as 
seditious; but in the evening, the actor in whose 
part they were, forgotting himself, pronounced aloud 

Things go on wrong ;’ afterwards, recollecting him- 
self, ‘Oh! I beg pardon, Monsieur le Maire,’ said 
he, and then went on with his part.—Paris in 
London. 





A Sipg-Boxer.—One evening (says a cor- 
respondent) during her performance at Norwich, all 
the audience (save one), were intent upon Madame 
Vestris’s repeating the ballad of ‘ Pray Goody.’ 
The dissenter was one of the male gender, and 

ing lungs of very Matmmothian vociferation, 
em *No! No’s!’ and ‘ Off! Off!’ were very great nui- 
sances to the songstress and her supporters. At length 
the ‘Ayes’ had it; the lady advanced to the foot 
lights, the band struck up, and the song proceeded as 
usual, till she reached the lines :— 

* Remember when the judgment’s weak 

The prejudice is strong ,’— 
when turning to the side-box within which sat her 
uproarious opponent, she paused and dropped hima 
curtesy. The applause was tremendous, and the 
Stentor kept the peace for the remainder of the 
evening. 


Souprers 1x Maceera.—A correspondent 


(7), of the rest of whose letter we should have takeu 
notice at the due time, but for an oversight, says, 
that ‘in Macbeth, as generally performed, a great 
error is committed, e soldiers of Macbeth and 
Banquo remain on the stage, when the witches 
appear to their generals; whereas the historian 
tlolinshed, and, I believe Shakspeare, imply the 
contrary. In fact, this fault destroys the probability 
of what follows ; for, were the prophecies publicly 
known, would Duncan and his cautious Thanes have 
so easily entrusted themselves to the power of him, 
who was already nominated by heaven as the suc- 
cessor of the monarch ? and. the murder once com- 
mitted, would the courtiers have remained so long 
without suspecting the true criminal ?’ 


Perrarcn’s Story oF THE Otp Liperab 
anp THE YounG Miser.—A certain noble and wor- 
thy gentleman in Italy, ric) in ancient possessions, 
but richer in virtues, (how be it not so in money, of 
which, having but little, he governed that little ac- 
cordingly) had ason, who, through great diligence 
in the judicial courts, and a most sparing turn of 
sind, got together ahuge mass of gold ;_ and it was 
strange to behold in the father, who had little, a 
youthful bountifulness; and in the son, who had 
plenty, the avariceof age. His father oft times ex- 


horted him not to defraud himself of his awn, but to | 


eajoy it, and help his friends, his brethren, and the 
poor; but he spoke to little purpose. It happened 
that the young man was sent on some business of the 
Commonwealih, to the Pope of Rome. During his 
absence, his father, to work his cure, took occasion to 
convey away the treasure that was unprofitably 
locked in his chest, and with it bought a house and 
furniture, and all things necessary for a gentleman,— 
aad moreover, he gave much to the poor. ‘The bags 
from whence he took the money, he filled with sand 
and gravel, and sealing them up as before, left them 
where he found them. When the young man re- 
turned, tie went, as was his custom, to examine his 
cotfers, and finding all apparently safe, he for the 
present contented himself; but when he was more at 
ivisure, he desired to indulge in the delight of opening 
his bags, and bebolding his beloved gold ;—therefore, 
shutting fast the door, and breaking open the seals, 
he found his gold turned to sand; whereat he made 
a loud outcry, His father hastened to him, enquiring 
what-had happened. ‘ Oh, father,’ said he, ‘I have 
lost all my money, which, with so much labour, 
watching, and trouble, I had gotten together, and 
jaid up in these bags ; and I have been robbed of all !’ 
—* How, robbed ?’ said the father, ‘ do I not see the 
.ags full even to bursting ??—* Ah, father,’ returned 
‘he young man, weeping pitiously, ‘it is sand, not 
money !'—* Then," answered the old man, with a 
countenance nothing changed; ‘what booteth it to 
thee, my.son, whether they be filled with sand or 
money? thus shut up, one is as good to thee as the 
other,—and now none are losers, Be content with 
what thou hast, aad enjoy thine own.’— View of 
Human Life. 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


Suaxspeart’s Tragedy of 


Richard III. 


Elizabeth . e - Mrs Faucit 
Lady Anne ° « Miss Faucit 
Duchess of York . - Mrs Brudenell 
King Henr . - « Mr Younge 
Prince of Wales. - Miss Chaplin 
Duke of York . + « Miss Marshall 
Duke of Glo’ster . « Mr Macready 
Duke of Buckingham « Mr Cooper 
Duke of Norfolk « oo Mr Cooke 
Earl of Oxford . « MrC., Jones 
Earl of Richmond - «. Mr Wallack 
Lord Stanley ' + Mr Thompson 
Lord Mayor, + «+ Mr Andrews 
Sir Robert Brackenbury . Mr Yarnold 
Sir William Catesby + Mr Brindal 
Sir Richard Ratcliffe - Mr Cathie 
Sir Walter Blunt « « Mr Eaton 
Tressel] ‘ . - MrH. Wallack 
Tyrrell + + Mr Honner 

To conclude with Mr Bunn’s S ectacle, entitled 

Hyder Ali. 

Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi ° ‘ + « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima ° ° - Mrs Hamby 
Hyder Ali Khan « « MrH. Wallack 
Sadhusing . « Monsieur Martin 
Phineah , . » MrC. Jones 
Azouff ‘ - + Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
Bednore , ° + Mr Fenton 
Zarés ° + « Mr Younge 
Veshna e ° «+ Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar ‘ » « MrT. Blanchard 


To-morrow, The Barber of Seville ; 











The S 

Goat ; and High Life Below Stairs. 2s 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Sueriman’s Tragic Play of 
Pizarro. 

Elvira . ° « Mrs Lovell 
Cora. : . Miss Taylor 
Ataliba ° . + Mr Egerton 
Orozembo : - « Mr Bartley 
Orano . « Mr Mears 
Rolla . - Mr Youn 
Topac . - Miss P, Horton 
Pizarro é - « MrG. Bennett 
Alonzo ’ - MrJ. Mason 
Las Casas . - Mr Evans 
Sentinel , . - Mr Didde 
Valverde - «+ Mr Holl 
Almagro , ° + Mr Baker 
Davilla - «+ Mr Henry 
High Priest - Mr Morley 


To conclude with a Melo-Drama, called 





; The Blind Boy, 
Evina 2 ° - Miss Lee 
Stanislaus ‘ - « Mr Evans 
Edmund, - Miss E. Tree 
Rodolph ‘ Mr Diddear 
Oberto Mr Bartley ' 
Starow ° + «+ Mr Henry” 
Kalig ° ° Mr Farley 
Molino _ ¢ « Mr Meadows 
High Priest . - Mr J. Cooper 
Guard ° « + Mr Mears 





To-morrow, Artaxerxes ; 


Country Quarters - d 
The Irish Ambassador, y \suartere 5, and | 








QUEEN’S. 
For the Benefit of Mr Green. 
A New Farcetta, entitled 


Quite at Home. 


| 

Sir Edward tasy + « Mr Green | 

Afier which, a Comic Piece, entitled | 

The Widow of Ems, 

Lady Catherine : . 
Charles Fearlove . - Mr Green 

To which will be added, a Comedietta, entitled 

The Hussars. 


Arabella ‘ + « MrsC. Plumer 
Captain Dashall - Mr Green 


Mrs C, Plumer | 
| 


ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


The Burletta of 
The Chaste Salute, 


Baroness de Blancbec Miss Stuart 





Madame Thibaut + Miss A. Cra wf, rd 
Lucille 7 + Miss Forde 
Colonel Derville . - MrHorn 
Thibaut ° + « MrCollier 
Philippe. . + Mr Worrell 
After which, a Burletta, called 
The dow. 
Susan e - Miss Patterson 
The Widow Dashington . Madame Vestpis 
Augustus Gallopade - Mr Liston 
Frank Rhapsody - Mr J. Vining 
Trusty . ‘ - Mr Gough 
Benjamin Crawl « « Mr W. Vini 
Bond . ‘ - Mr Sherriff 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 
Gervase Skinner, 
Sophia Meanwell . « Miss Crawford 
Laura Marston - « Miss Fitzwalter 
Mrs Higgins . + Miss Stuart 
Charles Meanwell ° Mr J. Vining 
Sir George Hopeful Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson : » « MrW. Vini 
Mr Higgins . + Mr Worrell 
Gruff . - «» Mr Bland 
Gervase Skinner - « Mr Liston 
To conclude with a Burletta, under the title of 
Olympic Revels. 
Pandora ; - Madame Vestris 








ADELPHI. 





Mr Bucxstonr’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 
Victorine . . Mrs Yates 
Elise. . - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 


Sophie . ‘ « Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre 3 - . Mr Wilkinson 
César Chanteloupe - Mr O, Smith 
Mr Bonassus - Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise e «+ Mr Buckstone 


_ 
Michael . ° - Mr Hemmings 
After which, Mr Bernarn’s New Burletta, called 


The Wept of the Wish- 


ton Wish. 
Hope Gongh é - Mile Celeste 
Faith . ; - + Miss Daly 
Abundance ° - Mrs Daly 
Major Gough . . Mr Downe 
Captain Heathcote Mr Gallot 
Satisfaction Shunks . Mr J. Reeve 
Col. Marsden : Mr Hemmings 


Conanchet . + Mr 0O.Smith 
To conclude with Mr Bucksrone’s Burlesqne ef 


Hyder Ali. 


The Tiger Cat - Mrs Fitz wilham 
The Lion, with Songs . Mr J. Reeve 
The Tiger, with Words . Mr Wilkinson 
Hyder Ali. ‘ . MrS. Smith 
Sadhasing . Mr Gallot 





SURREY. 
An Operatic Romance, founded on, and called 


Oscar and Malvina. 





| Malvina ° Miss Somerville 

| Cathlio . i « Miss Vincent 
Moraa - + Mrs Brooks 
Fingal . - Mr Almar 

| Osear ‘ . . Mr Edwin 
Toscar « McD. Pitt 
Starno : . « Mtr Ransford 
Ruro ° . - Mr Rogers 
Shilric - - « Me Vale 
Hugin - Miss Ellis 
Cathullin ; MrC, Hill 
Morven . ° Mr Honner 
Conlath ‘ ‘ Mr Elton 
To conclude with the Grand National Drama, entitled 
Elvira . Pizarro. Brooks 

| Cora ; ‘ - Muiss Scott 

| Ataliba . . Mr Almar 
Orozembo . . - Mr Williams 
Rolla . - « MrOsbaldiston 
Alonzo P 3 MrC, Hill 


To conclude with, an Operatic Piece, entitled 
The Barber, 


« MrsC. Plumer 
Mr Green 


Rosina 
Figaro Fs r 





Published by R. Seton, at the 
addressed) ; sold 


are to be 


lane, Corner of Russell court ; 


Tatler Office, 26 Brydg 

dare by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine Street, Strand; at Exsers’ Library, Old Bond 8 

oa, a lane | esce, 8 Finch lane, Cornhill ; 
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ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street 


Cosurc.—Adorni the Deformed — Red 
Rover—Frederick of Prussia. 
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